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Although revolutionary" ideologies evolve under conditions of social
repression, they have seldom been the product of the class that is most
adversely affected by those conditions. Marx, for example, was not a
member of the "enslaved" proletariat for whom he pleaded; nor was
Sun Yat-sen, ideological father of the Chinese Revolution, a member of
the depressed peasantry. The ideologists of the French and American
Revolutions were scholars, philosophers, and men of letters; although
they did not belong to the elite, they certainly were not members of the
repressed merchant and craftsman class. They, like most revolutionary
ideologists, were intellectuals with a somewhat detached social status who
were, for intellectual rather than economic reasons, concerned with the
Xvelfare of the repressed class.1

Every revolutionary ideology is the product of many men, the final
outcome of long and often bitter polemics, during which the only test
of truth is dialectic. It is an untested plan for social change, a sort of
road map into the social future in which there are as yet no roads. The
heart of the ideology is the belief that desirable social changes can be
brought about only through a sharp break with the past and its repre-
sentatives, the established leaders. Until these leaders are deposed by a
more or less violent uprising on the part of the exploited mass (the middle
class, the peasantry, or the proletariat), no desirable changes can or will
occur in the social system. Once the elite have been deposed, the reforms
incorporated in the ideology can then be effected; and men will there-
after live in peace and plenty. A revolutionary ideology is thus both a
Utopian plan for the future and a program of violence by which that
plan can be put into effect.

The intellectuals who have contributed to the development of a revo-
lutionary ideology have seldom attempted to aid in bringing the revo-
lution about. Here as elsewhere there has usually been a distinction be-
tween innovator and promoter; and the promoters of a revolution, unlike
the inventors of the ideology, have generally been members of the class
that is most hampered by the existing class system. Although Marx and
Engels, for example, wrote the Communist Manifesto, they did not go
among the people to propagandize for the doctrine. The spread of
Marxian ideology was undertaken by resentful peasants and industrial
workers, with a sprinkling of intellectuals, such as Lenin.2

i-The fact that most revolutionary and other Utopian ideologies originate among
the intellectual class has been incorporated by K. Mannheim into a special doctrine
of social change. He argues, as Comte did before him, that the future of society
rests upon the maintenance of a free and respected intellectual class and that only
such a class can have the detachment necessary for making workable inventions in
social organization. See K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (translated by L. Wirth
and E. Shils, Harcourt, New York, 1936).

2 See R. P. Dutt, The Life md Teachings of V. L Lenin (Button, New York, 1934).